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FOR THE FRIEND. 
MISSION OF MADURA. 
(Continued from page 155.) 

As it was highly important that the mis- 
sionaries should present themselves to the na- 
tives with all those advantages of mind, as 
well as of station, which were calculated to 
command their respect, the individuals chosen 
for this work were men of respectable talents, 
skilled in the mathematics, astronomy, and 
medicine, and well acquainted with the lan- 
guage of the people among whom they were 
to reside. That their connection with Eu- 
ropeans might not be suspected, they were in 
the habit of setting out in the night from the 
stations on the coast, and during their j journey 
took every possible precaution to escape the 
notice of the people, avoiding even the light- 
ing of fires in the dark, and thus exposing 
themselves to the danger rather of being de- 
voured by wild beasts, than of incurring the 
risk of failing in their undertaking by an un- 
timely discovery. Their dress, and manner 
of living, and rules of social intercourse, were 
conformable with their assumed character. 
Their- only clothing were sandals to the feet, 
and a robe of linen round the body, of the 
yellow colour usually worn by the religious 
teachers of the Hindoos. On their foreheads 
they placed the characteristic mark of the 
srahmins, made with a paste of sandal wood. 
Their claim to the high rank of the priesthood 
was also maintained by frequent public ablu- 
tions, by strict abstinence from all intoxica- 
ting drinks, and by the exclusive use of vegeta- 
ble fod, without even the addition of spices 
or other condiment. Their lodging was no| 



















people, were favourably impressed by the 
same conduct which gained the respect of the 
multitude ; and as this friendly feeling was as- 
siduously cherished by all those means Ww luch 
a subtle and experienced policy suggested, it 
seldom happened that the hand of power was 
interposed to check or disturb their proceed- 
ings. The short imprisonment to which ma- 
lici ious misrepresentations of their wealth, act- 
ing upon the avarice of the princes, oceasion- 
ally subjected some of their number, was hard- 
ly to be accounted a misfortune; as all the 
bodily inconvenience it occasioned was proba- 
bly overbalanced by tlie consolation arising 
from the merit of the suffering: and a single 
instance of martyrdom, which occurred in the 
province of Marava, served 


more to rouse 
their enthusiasm by throwing a new glory 


around their enterprise, than to depress their 
energy by the terrors of the example. 

To the respect derived from their assumed 
rank of Brahmins, from their self-denying life, 
and from their display of superior knowledge, 
was added a feeling of gratitude for the ser- 
vices which their medical skill often enabled 
them to render: and as no disgrace was in- 
curred by their fellowship, they soon succeed- 
ed in making proselytes out of every class, 
from the lowest to the highest. Selecting the 
best disposed and most intelligent of their 
converts, they formed them into schools, and 
instructed them carefully in the principles and 
grounds of their newly adopted faith, so as to 
qualify them for acting the part of catechists 
or subordinate teachers. After a sufficient 
course of religious education had been com- 
pleted, the neophytes were taken into the im- 
mediate service of the missionaries, where 
they learned those rules of conduct, and arts 
of insinuation, in which their masters were so 
well skilled. Thus prepared, they were sent 
out as pioneers to clear the way for the more 
efficient labours of their superiors. Dis- 
|persing themselves through the villages and 


less bare and wretched than their diet w as} towns, they frequented places of public resort, 


meagre ; 


and in all respects, as regarded bodi-| and in the character of merchants or physi- 


ly comforts, they led a life of mortification | cians, even penetrated into the interior of 


which served to exalt their reputation among| private houses without exeiting suspicion. 


the natives, by whom this species of self- denial| Wherever they went, 


is held in high repute. As the mortification 
of the flesh is equally meritorious among Ro- 
man Catholics, as among Hindoos, the Jesuits 
needed no excuse to their consciences for con- 


they neglected no op- 
portunity of entering into conversation, and 
provoking controversy on religious subjects ; 
and if an individual appeared disposed to list- 
en, they returned to him again and again, till, 


forming, in this respect, with the prejudices of| having made some impression by their argu- 


the natives: but in the more equivocal com- 
pliances which their scheme exacted, they 
fi “7 it convenient to shelter themselves under 

the high example of St. Paul: “ And unto 
the Jews I became as a Jew, that I might 
gain the Jews.” 

The petty despots in whose dominions they 
resided, sharing the religious sentiments of the 


ments, they prevailed on him to accompany 
them to the missionary, by whom the conwer- 
sion was generally completed. Perhaps the 
schools of the catechists may have been the 


better frequented, and the teachers formed in|’ 


them the more zealous and faithful in their 
work, as the funds which the Jesuits had at 
command, were employed less in their own 


frugal support, than in the maintenance of 
their native assistants. This plan was found 
to be so effectual, that it was continued as 
long as the mission was deemed of sufficient 
importance to warrant the trouble and ex- 
pense; and scarcely fifty years have elapsed 
since the schools were finally suppressed. In 
the employment of catechists, care was scru- 
pulously taken not to offend against the rules 
of caste, each of them being of the same rank 
with those to whose conversion his efforts 
were directed, the Pariah teaching the Pariah, 
the Brahmin only the Brahmin. 

But argument was not the only instrument 
of proselyteism used by the Jesuits. They 
well knew the influence which show, splen- 
dour, and parade exert over the imagination 
and feelings of the ignorant ; and, though per- 
sonally plain and abstemious, were careful to 
give their religion all the advantages of these 
attractions. Their churches, built after the 
neatest architecture of the country, were em- 
bellished by pictures and statues; and, on 
great occasions, were decked out with the 
most showy ornaments which their invention 
eould devise, or their finances provide. In 
the celebygtion of their festivals they vied even 
with pagan magnificence, lest their saints 
might suffer in comparison with the gods of 
the country. Crowds were collected together, 
processions were formed, images decorated 
with garlands and false jewels were carried 
about in ornamented cases, the sound of bells 


,{and of musical instruments was mingled with 


the shouts of the rabble, and a scene of glit- 
ter, bustle and noise was presented, delightful 
to the ignorant and frivolous natives, and 
well calculated, if not to amend and purify 
their affections, at least to fix them upon the 
externals of a religion which thus invited them 
to idleness and enjoyment. 
( To be continued. ) 
—>—— 
THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE 
SOCIETY. 
(Continued from page 123.) 
In consequence of the press of other mat- 
ter, we have deferred until now, our intention 
of making further drafts from the extensive 
report under the above head. The writer of 
the letters from whence we derived the ac- 
count relative to converted Jews, pursuing his 
route into the interior of the Turkish territory, 
details in his correspondence much interesting 
information relative to its soil, climate, popula- 
tion, &c. the customs and manners of the 
people, and the condition of those amongst 
them under the denomination of christians. 
The following is given as a specimen. 


On the 17th I left Adrianople for Ternovo, but 
was obliged to return thither on the 20th, from the 
affairs connected with the Jews, of which I gave you 
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THE FRIEND. 





a detail in my last. This matter being arranged, I peasantry, gave me of observing their manners and 
again left Adrianople on the 22d, and the next|customs on both sides of the Balcan. They appear- 
evening reached lamboli for the second time. About|ed to me to be a simple, hospitable, industrious, 
seven miles short of lamboli we passed through the| honest people; and under all their oppressions, 


Bulgarian village of Fondoukli, the residence of the 
head of the family which anciently occupied the 
throne of the khans of the Crimea. When the 
Turks conquered that country, they transported the 
reigning family into their own dominions, and settled 
them in this and some other surrounding villages, 
which they gave them as an appanage. All the 
males of this family still bear the title of Sultans; 
and it is said that a compact was made, when 
they resigned the throne of the Crimea to the Otto- 
man monarch, that if ever the race of the latter 
— fail, one of the former family should succeed 
® the throne of Constantinople. lJamboli is a town 
consisting of abodt 2000 houses, half Turkish, and 
the other half Bulgarian, with a few families of Jews. 
I found at the khan an Albanian doctor, who had 
come hither to vaccinate the children of Ilamboli. He 
said he had vaccinated about an hundred at this 
town, and 1000 at Selimnia, where he is established. 
Before his arrival at Selimnia, three or four years 
ago, the practice of vaccination was scarcely known. 
On the morning of the 24th I reached Selimnia, 12 
miles distant from lamboli, This is a very considera- 
ble place, deserving almost the name of a city, and is 
most picturesquely situated in the recess of a plain, 
at the very foot of the Balean mountains, which rise 
abruptly and magnificently above it. It contains 
about 5000 houses, the majority of which are said to 
be Bulgarian, and is famous for its manufacture of 
coarse woolen cloths and rifle gun-barrels, which are 
much esteemed throughout Turkey. One of the 
largest fairs of Romelia is annually held here in the 
month of May, to which merchants of every descrip- 
tion, and from all quarters resort. A good many 
copies of our Greek Testaments were sold here at 
the last fair, and care will be taken to have supplies 
brought hither on all future occasions. The Chris- 
tian population have no church within the city. 
They possessed one some years ago, which was 
burnt down, and the Turks have never allowed them 
to rebuild it. An attempt was once made, but the 
Turkish mob came tumultuously, and pulled down 
what had been built. They have, however, a church 
in eachgof the two Fauxbourgs adjoining the city, 
and the poor Christians still assemble for divine ser- 
vice in a miserable cabin standing in the old church- 
yard, which I went to visit. 


On the 25th November I left Selimnia and crossed 
the Balcan, which presented magnificent mountain 
and forest scenery, rendered the more interesting by 
a storm we encountered on the summit, and which, 
on clearing away, exhibited all the sublime varieties 
incident to such a scene. The smiling hilly region 
into which, after seven hours’ travelling, we descend- 
ed on the other side of the mountain, with its vallies 
laid out in pasture-land, regularly fenced, and its 
hamlets and scattered farm-houses, (a thing I never 
remember to have seen before in Turkey,) brought to 
my mind vivid and most agreeable recollections of 
the peculiar charms and beauties of my dear native 
country, The first part of this district is wholly in- 
habited by Turks, for whose agricultural industry 
the face of the country speaks well; and not being 
able to reach a Bulgarian village before sunset, we 
were obliged to accept the hospitality of a Turkish 
one. On arriving in a Bulgarian village, the house 
of one of the peasants is allotted to the traveller; 
and before an ample fire, and with the simple whole- 
some fare, which the industrious zeal of the honest 
Bulgarian housewife rarely fails in a short time to 
set before him, he never tinds himself, in a journey 
through Turkey, in such comfortable quarters. But 
in a Turkish village, where the natural pride of the 
Turkish character, equally with the seclusion in 
which their females live, forbid the admission of the 
traveller into their houses, he has no other resource 
but the room or rooms set apart in every village for 
the reception of strangers, and which it may be 
supposed are not attractive. On no other occa- 
sion, however, was | under the necessity of accept- 
ing this sort of accommodation, and | was very glad 
of the opportunity which this system of domestica- 
tion fur the night, in the families of the Bulgarian 





which, since the Greek revolution, have been doubled 
in their measure, cheerful at least, if not contented. 
Their little cabins, plastered and floored with mud, 
are generally clean and orderly, and their women 
decent, notable, and industrious. I shall always re- 
member, with pleasure, and a sort of gratitude, some 
of the evenings which I passed by the firesides of 
this poor people. But to return; passing through a 
varied, and in general cultivated and well peopled 
country, J, on the afternoon of the 26th, reached 
Ternovo. This ancient capital of Bulgaria is singu- 
larly built on the two sides of a deep ravine, through 
which a river flows, and is surrounded, as it were, by 
rocks and precipices. It is computed to contain 
5000 houses, of which 800 only are Bulgarian. 

On the 28th of November I left Ternovo to return 
to Adrianople. I very much wished to have ex- 
tended my journey to Bucharest, but the advanced 
state of the season, and the quarantine established in 
Wallachia in consequence of the r!ague being at 
Rustchuk and other places on the Danube, which 
would have cost me more time than | could afford, 
induced me to renounce this part of my plan. I 
took, in my return, another and the more usual 
route, halting for the first night at Cabrova, a large 
Bulgarian town at the foot of the Balcan, famous 
for its manufacture of hardware. It was a few years 
ago a very rich and flourishing commercial town, 
but has been greatly impoverished, in common with 
most parts of Turkey, since the period of the Greek 
revolution, I was detained here a day by bad weath- 
er, which rendered the Balcan impassable, but was 
enabled the next day to cross it in comfort, and fully 
to enjoy its beauties. At the foot of the southern 
side of the mountain lies the Bulgarian village of 
Shipka, and two hours beyond the town of Kesanlik. 
In this beautiful district is manufactured the otto of 
roses, so well known and much esteemed, and ex- 
tensive gardens of roses are cultivated for this pur- 
pose. 1] passed the night of the 30th at Eski Zagora, 
a considerable town six hours beyond Kesanlik, both 
of which are inhabited by a population of Turks and 
Bulgarians pretty equally divided. At Eski Zagora 
there are, however, some Jews. Arriving after sun- 
set at Eski Zagora, I could induce no one to show 
me the house of the Archimandrite, to whom I had 
a letter from Hilarion, desiring him to lodge me for 
the night; this town, as well as Kesanlik, being in 
his diocese. Such is the fear and suspicion which 
reign in these countries; and here, more particularly, 
they have fears of any communication with an Eu- 
ropean since the misfortune of the poor Greek, which 
has now been so generously remedied by the exer- 
tions of friends in England; I was thus prevented 
from seeing him, and obliged to pass the night at the 
post-house. Two days more brought me again, by 
the way of Mustapha Pasha, to Adrianople. 

Provided with letters from some Greek friends at 
Adrianople, I finally left this city on the 3d of De- 
cember, and passing the night at the village of Haz- 
keui, where the few Christian inhabitants speak 
Turkish and a little corrupted Greek, and are very 
illiterate, arrived at the Forty Churches next morn- 
ing. Kirk Killesi is a flourishing town, agreeably 
situated in a rich plain, at no great distance from the 
range of mountains which, branching off from the 
grand chain of the Balcan or Hemus, take a south- 
erly direction parallel to the coast of the Black Sea, 
and extend, though in a diminished form, to the shore 
of the Bosphorus. It contains a considerable popu- 
lation of Turks, and about 1,500 families of Greeks. 
Although inhabited by so large a number of Chris- 
tians, and bearing the singular name of the Forty 
Churches, it is remarkable that it has no church, nor 
is there any historical account or probable tradition 
that it ever had one. Where no church has from 
ancient times existed, the Turks make a rule, from 


| which they rarely or ever depart, not to allow a new 
one to be built; and although the inhabitants of 


Kirk Killesi have repeatedly, and upon so strong a 
plea of necessity, strove to obtain this permission, 
they have never yet been able to succeed. Even 
the repair of an old church has been at all times, 


since the Turkish conquest, a matter of great diffi- 
culty, and the permission only to be obtained by the 
payment of large sums of money; nor in any part of 
Turkey can a nail be driven, a pane of glass mended, 
or a tile replaced in the roof of a church, or any 
building attached to it, without leave procured from 
the Turkish authorities, under penalty of a heavy 
fine :—and since the period of the Greek revolution 
no permission of this kind has been given at all. 
The Greeks, indeed, do venture to make these small 
repairs by stealth, otherwise their old churches would 
long ago have crumbled to pieces; and from zeal to 
their religion brave the danger of discovery, and the 
consequences which always result from it. 

As a proof of the strictness with which these laws 
are enforced, I may cite the case of a poor priest at 
Galata, who, dwelling within the precincts of a 
church, had his little apartment whitewashed. The 
Aga shortly after came to pay him a visit, suspect- 
ing, possibly, that it might be a profitable one to 
him, and applying his finger to the wall, from which 
the newly applied white readily came off, taxed the 
poor man with his crime: not being able to deny it, 
he was obliged to expiate it by the payment of 
several hundred piastres. 

On the morning of the 6th December, I took leave 
of my good friends of Kirk Killesi, and proceeded to 
Scopo, three hours distant from the former. This is 
a small town, of about 500 houses, almost all Greek, 
and has an active population, who are in better cir- 
cumstances than ordinary. It has a church and an 
Hellenic school. I informed the schoolmaster, and 
some others of the inhabitants, that they would be 
supplied with New Testaments from Kirk Killesi, 
although | found that some copies had already, from 
different quarters, reached this place. Indeed, the 
edition published by our Society, is now pretty gen- 
erally known, and | trust will be more so still. From 
Scopo | passed on to Yena, two hours further, where 
I spent the night, in the house of the Tehourbadgi, or 
Greek superintendant of the village, to whom I gave 
a New Testament, and he promised to take charge 
of any that might be sent him for sale. Yena was 
formerly a considerable town, but now exhibits 
marks of the greatest misery and decay. The Te- 
hourbadgi told me, that about 100 years ago it con- 
tained 1000 houses, and that he himself, in his youth, 
remembered 400, which have now dwindled to 150, 
and all these old and falling to ruin. It has three 
churches; but a school they till lately maintained, is 
now given up, from want of means to support it. 
The taxes they have to pay, under various forms, 
are beyond their means; and to this is added, the 
misfortune of their village being so situated as to be 
a convenient place for Turks in their journeys to 
lodge at. This is a source of great oppression, as the 
inhabitants have to provide food as well as lodging 
for the persons quartered upon them, and each family 
may have, on an average, 40 or 50 konaks, as they 
are termed, annually. What has contributed to the 
decay of Yena is the state of anarchy in which the 
whole district, and indeed a large part of Romelia, 
was, until within a very few years past. Armed 
bands of robbers used to traverse the country, whose 
chiefs, when united, could muster several thousand 
men, and were in the habit of assaulting, plundering, 
and burning any village which had not strength ta 
resist them. Every place was obliged to have its 
little fortification, remains of which in various parts 
appear, among others at Scopo and Yena; and on 
one occasion both of these places were attacked and 
plundered, and the greater part of the houses burnt. 
Scopo has risen from its ruins, but at Yena only re- 
main the habitations which were spared by the fire. 
The present sultan has succeeded in exterminating 
these bands, which for a long time set at defiance the 
force of the government; and at present all the 
woods throughout Romelia are perfectly safe. 

I had thouyht of taking another route to Constan- 
tinople, by the way of Viza; but the swelling of the 
rivers, by the rains that had fallen, obliged me to 
turn into the beaten road; and on the 7th | reached 
Chiorlu, and on the 8th Silivria. On an eminence, 


mid-way between Chiorlu and Silivria, | passed the 
melancholy. spectacle of a man impaled; a frightful 
instance of the severity of Turkish justice. This 
wretched man was a Turk, who in this very placo 
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had, about twenty days before, robbed a Bulgarian 
peasant of his horse and money: being traced and 
discovered, he was brought before the Pasha o 
Adrianople, who sentenced him to be impaled on the 
spot where the offence was committed. A short 
time ago, such a public and ignominious execution 
of a Mussulman, for the mere robbery of a rayah, 
would not have been ventured on by the govern- 
ment: but since the dissolution of the janissaries, the 
Turks are kept under with a strong hand, and are 
now quite as rigorously controlled as the Christian 
subjects of the Porte. 
(To be continued.) 


——< 


At the request of several of our subscribers 
we insert the following Letter from Anna Sew- 
ard to James Boswell. It has been repeatedly 
published, yet very possibly to many of our 
readers it may be new. It seems that Boswell, 
in his Life of Johnson, mutilated, abridged, and 


: > P : > | 
changed the minutes sent him of this conversa- 


tion, and the present is represented to be a 
corrected and just account of it. We have no 
feeling of hostility to the memory of the great 
moralist;—no disposition to detract from his 
stupendous literary fame, or to question his re- 
putation for piety. We believe that it is by no 
means uncommon for exalted talents to be as- 
sociated with great human infirmity, and for 
the genuine spirit of devotion to live under a 
load of bigotry and superstition, derived through 
such infirmity, in connection with the preju- 
dices of education. It is very obvious, on a 
perusal of the Life of Johnson, that his vast 
mind was strongly tinctured with those imper- 
fections, of which the dialogue is a striking 
corroboration. 


Anna Seward, it will be recollected, was the 
well known author of a monody on the death 
of Major Andre; and the Quaker lady, who “so 
chafed the mighty lion,’ was Mary Knowles, 
distinguished in her day, in and about London, 
for much singularity and eccentricity of cha- 
racter; for a masculine understanding, con- 
siderable literary acquirements, and superior 
conversational powers, which latter recom- 
mendations gained for her a ready access to 
the higher circles and literati. 


“You ask me for the minutes I once made of a 
certain conversation which passed at Mr. Dilly’s ina 
literary party, in which Dr. Johnson and Mrs. 
Knowles disputed so warmly; as you seem to have an 
idea of inserting this dispute in your future meditat- 
ed work, (the Life of Dr. Johnson,) it is necessary 
that something should be known concerning the 
young person who is the subject of it. 

‘Miss Jenny Harry was (for she is now no more) the 
daughter of a rich planter in the West Indies. He sent 
her over to England to receive her education in the 
house of his friend, Mr. Spry, where an ingenuous Qua- 
ker lady, Mrs. Knowles, was a visiter. He affected wit, 
and was perpetually rallying Mrs. Knowles on the sub- 
ject of her Quaker principles, in the presence of this 
young, gentle, and ingenuous Miss Harry, who, at the 
age of eighteen, had received what is called a proper 
polite education, without being much instructed in the 
nature and grounds of her religious belief ;—Mrs. 
Knowles was often led into a serious defence of her 
devotional opinions, upon these visits at B . You 
know with what clear and graceful eloquence she 
speaks upon every subject; her antagonists were 
shallow theologists, and opposed only pointless rail- 
lery to duty and Iéng studied reasoning, on the pre- 
cepts of Seripture, delivered in persuasive accents 
and harmonious language. Without any design of 
making a proselyte, she gained one. Miss Harry grew 
very serious, and meditated perpetually on all that 
had dropt from the lips of her Quaker friend, till it 





appeared to her that Quakerism was true Christiani- 
ty. Believing this, she thought it her duty to join 
at evéry hazard that class of worshippers. On de- 
claring these sentiments, several ingenious clergymen 
were employed to talk and reason with her—but we 
all know the force of first impressions in theology, 
and Mrs. Knowles’ arguments were the first she had 
listened to on this important theme. This young 
|\lady was reasoned with and threatened in vain; she 
| persisted in resigning her splendid expectations for 


Johnson great and good, but she also thinks the gos- 
pel demands a simpler form of worship than that otf 
the established church, and that it is not wit and elo- 
quence that is to supersede the force of what appears 
to her a plain and regular system which cancels al! 
typical and mysterious ceremonies as fruitless, and 
even idolatrous, and asks only simple obedience and 
the homage of a devout heart.’ * The homage of a 
fool’s head, you should have said, madam, if you will 
pester me about the ridiculous wench.’ * Suppose her 











| what appeared to her the path of duty. Her father, 
jon being informed of her changing her principles, in- 
formed her, that she might choose between one hun- 
dred thousand pounds and his favour, if she continued 
a church woman, or two thousand pounds and his re- 
/nunciation, if she embraced the Quaker tenets; she 
\lamented her father’s displeasure, but thanked him 
|for the pecuniary alternative, assuring him that it 
\ineluded all her wishes in point of fortune. 


| She soon after left her guardian’s house and board- 

ed in that of Mrs. Knowles, to whom she often ob- 
iserved, that Dr. Johnson’s displeasure (whom she 
}had often seen at her guardian’s, and who had al- 
ways been fond of her) was amongst the greatest 
mortifications of her then situation; and once she 
came home in tears, and told her friend she had met 
Dr. Johnson in the street, and had ventured to ask 
| him how he did, but that he would not deign to speak 
; to her, but passed scornfully by; she added, * you and 
he are to meet soon in a literary party, plead for 
me.’ 


* You remember our all dining together at Mr. 
Dilly’s, and the conversation after dinner, which be- 
gan by Mrs. Knowles’ saying, ‘I am to entreat thy 
| indulgence, doctor, towards a gentle female to whom 
{thou used to be kind, and who is unhappy at the loss 
of that. kindness; Jenny Harry weeps at the con- 
sciousness that thou wilt not speak to her.’ * Madam, 
| hate the odious wench, and desire you will not talk, 
to ne about her.’ * Yet, what is her crime, doctor?’ 
‘ Apostacy, madam. Apostacy from the community 
in which she was educated.’ ‘* Surely quitting one 





community for another cannot be a crime in itself, if 


it be done from a motive of conscience. Hadst thou 
been educated in the Romish church, I must suppose 
thou wouldst have abjured its errors, and that there 
must have been merit in the abjuration.’ * Madam, 
if I had been educated in the Romish church, I be- 
lieve I should have questioned my right to quit the 
religion of my forefathers; well, therefore, may I hate 
the arrogance of a young wench that sets herself up 
for a judge of theological points, and deserts the reli- 
gion in whose bosom she was nurtured.’ ‘I hope she 
has not done so—I hope the name of Christian is 
not denied to sectaries.’ * If the name is not, madam, 
the common sense is.’ ‘{ will not dispute that point 
with thee, it would carry us too far; suppose it grant- 
ed, that in the eyes of a simple girl, the weaker ar- 
guments appeared the strongest, her want of better 
judgment deserves thy pity not thy anger.’ * Madam, 
it has my anger, and ever shall have it.’ * Consider, 
doctor, what a noble fortune she has sacrificed—she 
must be sincere.’ * Madam,I have ever taught my- 
self to consider that the association of folly cannot 
extenuate guilt.’ * Ah, doctor, can we suppose, the 
Deity will not pardon a defect of judgment (if such 
it should prove) in the breast, where the desire of 
serving him according to its ideas, in spirit and in 
truth, has been a preferable consideration to that of 
worldly interest?’ ‘1 pretend not to set bounds to the 
mercies of the Deity, but I hate the wench, and shall 
ever hate her; I hate all impudence, but the impu- 
dence of a chil’s apostacy I nauseate.’ * Alas, doc- 
tor! Jenny Harry is the most timid creature breathing; 
she trembles to have offended her parent though far 
removed from his presence; she grieves to have of- 
fended her guardian, and perhaps she grieves still 
more to have offended Dr. Johnson, whom she loved, 
admired, and honoured.’ * Why then, madam, did 
she not consult the man she pretends to love, admire, 
and honour, upon her new-fangled scruples? If she 
looked up to that man with any part of that respect 
she professes, she would have supposed his ability to 
judge of fit and right at least equal to that of a raw 
wench just out of her primer.’ * Ah, doctor, remem- 
ber it was not from amongst the learned and witty 
that Christ selected his disciples: Jenny thinks Dr. 
































ridiculous, she has been religious and sincere; wil! 
the gates of heaven be shut to ardent and well 
meaning folly, whose first consideration has been that 
of apprehended duty?’ * Pho, pho, who says it will, 
madam?’ ‘* Then if heaven does not shud its gates, 
shall man shut his heart? If the Deity accepts the 
homage of such as sincerely serve him under every 
form of worship, Dr. Johnsén and this simple gir! 
will, it is to be hoped, meet in a blessed moh 
whither earthly animosities must not be carried.’ 
* Madam, I am not fond of meeting fools any where ; 
they are detestable company; and while it is in my 
power to avoid conversing with them, I shall certain- 
ly exert that power; and so you may tell the odiov: 
wench, whom you have persuaded to believe herse!f 
a saint, and whom soon, | suppose, you will convert 
into a preacher; but I will take care she does not 
preach to me.’ 

“ The loud and angry manner in which he thun- 
dered out these replies to the calm but able antagon- 
ist, affrighted us all but herself, who gently, not sar- 
castically, smiled at his injustice. 1 remember you 
whispered me—' I never saw the mighty lion so chat- 
ed before.” 

— 


From the Edinburgh Magazine, 1817. 


Lines written in a Highland Valley. 


To whom belongs this valley fair, 

That sleeps beneath the filmy air, 
E’en like a living thing, 

Silent as infant at the breast, 

Save a still sound, that speaks of rest, 
That streamlet’s murmuring? 


The heavens do seem to love this vale, 

The clouds with scarce seen motion sail, 
Or mid the silence lie ; 

By that blue arch, the beauteous earth, 

Mid evening’s hour of dewy mirth, 
Seems bound unto the sky. 


Oh! that this lovely vale were mine! 

Then from glad youth to calm decline, 
My years would gently glide ; 

Hope would rejoice in endless dreams, 

And memory’s oft returning gleams 
By peace be sanctified, 


There would unto my soul be given, 
From presence of that gracious heaven, 
A piety sublime, 
And thoughts would come, of mystic mood, 
To make in this deep solitude 
Eternity of time. 


And did I ask, to whom belonged 

This vale? I feel that I have wronged 
Nature's most gracious soul; 

She spreads her glories o’er the earth, 

And all her children from their birth, 
Are joint heirs of the whole. 


Yea! long as nature’s humblest child, 
Hath kept her temple undefiled 
By sinful sacrifice, 
Farth’s fairest scenes are all his own, 
He is a monarch, and his throne 
Is built amid the skies, 
—=-—_ 

We should suffer no day to pass without thinking 
of,and acting for that day when we shall be “ judged 
according to our works,” as the only evidences of our 
faith; and very encouraging is that kind and consider- 
ate expression of our Lord, concerning a poor woman, 
showing that he is no hard master, and not unreason- 
able in his requisitions—* she hath done what she 


could,”—Jane Taylor. 
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FOR THE FRIEND. 
SCRAPS, 
From my Port Folio. 

“Now, Timothy, don’t be always poring 
over them wearisome papers and accounts,”’ 
said Experience, “there’s never no use in such} 
an everlasting worrying and worrying about| 
what can’t be help’d, but if you must be wri-| 
ting, do write something to the purpose—write | 
to the steam boat folks about another season} 
ticket, time’s going on.”?> * Why, my dear,” 
says I,“ there is perhaps, as thou sayest, no 
great use in worrying about what cannot be) 
remedied, but these same papers afford me 
some little amusement, rather a scarce article 
with me now-a-days; they are mementos of 
many mistakes and mis shaps, it is true, but 
they remind me also of by-gone hours of 
quietness and comfort; and when the reality is 
gone, the recollection is betier than nothing: 
however, possibly, | may write somewhat 
about the steam boat.” “Oh, well, then,” 
says she, “Ill just tell Biddy to let Seraphina 
know that we shall be in town as soon as pos-} 
sible. Lam extremely anxious to see her and| 
the children, and I’m afraid if she don’t get 
word immediately, they ll be all here first.”’ 
‘Well then, Experience, as thou art only 
anxious to see them, omit sending word, and} 
peradventure it may come to pass, without) 
thy being obliged to leave home.” * If may | 
peradventure come to pass!” said she, “ yes, 
| suppose it may come to pass, but [| don’t, 
want it to come to pass, and it shan’t come} 
to pass—why, it will be warm weather! 
directly, and then they must all come into 
the country after the air, you know; and 
then what chance, I wonder, will Biddy 
and I have of getting to town before every 
thing is frozen up, and the steam boat 
done again?’ Seeing she seemed to be get-| 
ting a little warm, and knowing her to be| 
somewhat tonguey at times, I thought it best} 
to drop the subject, and quietly turn to my 
writing. This 
was so anxious to see, was Seraplhina Adelina! 
Snipitoff,-wife of our cousin, Moses Snipitoff, 
pretty largely in the man-milliner and variety 
line: they were originally merely Snipits, but | 
some years back, Seraphina being a great ad- 
mirer of the emperor Alexander, insisted that! 
Moses should put, what she called, a Russian 
extermination to his name, and accordingly 
they became Snipitofis. Our family name is 
Goadenough, and its origin like that of most} 
others of much antiquity, is involved some | 
obscurity; but it was probably given to my 
ancestor, as being somewhat descriptive of} 
his activity in business, and the liberality w ith| 
which he applied the stimulus of the goad to| 








fees 





his cattle, allowing little grass to grow under|’ 


them when at labour: be this as it may, iy 
immediate predecessors were certainly indus- 
trious, pains-taking, prudent people, carefully | 
looking both before, and after, and consequent-| 
ly became well to live in the world; so that] 
am one of those whose father, as the saying is, 
was born before him; not that I inherited suf-| 
ficient to enable me to live in idleness, had [| 
been silly enough to wish it, but I had a hand-| 
some beginning, and with the aid of my wife, 


| Snipitofis, inflicted upon us 


iderfully. 1 remember one 


THE FRIEND. 


aid, little can be done to purpose. Some 
time after Experience became intimate with 
Seraphina, she discovered that our name had 
a vulgar, disagreeable, uncouth sort of a 
sound, and endeavoured to soften and civilize 
it, as she said, into Goodenough. «“ No, no,” 
said I, “ it is ill tampering with a creditable|’ 
name, and unhappily we are far enough from 
Goodenough; but if there must be an altera- 
tion, ’'m thinking that Gadenough might not 
be amiss, considering thy present habits.” 
Since then we have occasionally had squabbles 
on this point, but the matter has never been 
definitively settled. For many years we led a 
peaceful and contented, if not a happy life. 
Experience; though perhaps her price was 
not above rubies, was certainly an active, 
bustling woman; our daughter, Biddy, was 
cheerful at her sewing, or her wheel; and my 
son, Marmaduke, and I, after moderate labour, 
enjoyed with genuine relish our frugal meal, 
and untroubled slumber; and we might possi- 
bly have passed thus pleasantly on to the ter- 
mination of our pilgrimage, but for a summer 
visitation, which our cousins, the aforesaid 
in pursuit of air: 
—by the way, I may observe that one might 
be led to suppose there was, in summer, little 
or no air to be found in the city, and no sun 
nor dust in the country—forme rly, some over- 
lfed nabob perhaps, laden with more wealth 
and pomposity than was convenient in the 
dog-days, might disencumber himself a little 
at a Watering place; and now and then a 
ricketty infant, hardly worth raising, but which 


'did not choose to die, and which the town doc- 


tors were tired of seeing, would be sent off to 
the country, otherwise litthke was done in this 
way, except, inde ed, the praise-worthy sabbath 
day * incursions,”’ as Seraphina says, of a nu- 


merous class, to the habitations of such of 


their acquaintance as were, unluckily, near 
enough, and vain enough, and good humoured 


Seraphina, that Experience! enough, to be eaten up, and laughed at. But 


all-accommodating steam 
can the weather with any de- 
called warm, than away they 
not only the female appendages of the impor-} 


now, thanks to the 
boat, no sooner 


cency be scour, 


| tant man of law, or physic, or merchandise, 


but those also of the eleventh deputy of his 
fifieenth clerk, are all off, in quest of air. 
| But to return; Seraphina Adelina Snipitofi and 
her daughters were dashing, showy personages, 
and this important visitation made no small 


j have they been left starving so long?”’ 


job, till teo late, so the crop was lost. 


the aid of my wife, for [ find that without that)for a while tolerably patient, but finding no 


immediate call for his services, “I *most 
think, aunt,” said he, “ if I be’nt wanted par- 
tiklar, I'd as good turn out a cows, ’um 
seems mortal un - somehow?’ ‘Turn out 
the cows,’ said I, “at this time of P day! why 
“* Why 

cause I had to go down to the squire’s, to see 
if Madam Coramnoby couldn’t no how Jend 
some silver notions to put on the table while 
the quality staid, ’cause you see our few dabs 
be as old as the hills, and batter’d out of all 
reason, in a manner, and then Molly sent me 
over to old Marcy Scrubwell’s i 
butter, ‘cause our’n was over garlicky and saft 
like for the quality.” * Well,” said 1, “ could 
not somebody else turn them out?” “ Why 
Molly said how she’d do it, but she got in 
such a fumigation washin’ Biddy’s t’other 
white frock, and aunt’s cap, as ’em might dry 
agin’ a’ternoon, she clean forgot seemingly.” 

I had sown a field of grain, and it was im- 
portant to harrow it in immediately, more 
especially as the weather looked threatening, 
but in the afternoon the white frock and the 
cap were exhibited sure enough, and the 
Snipitofis must take a ride, exercise being in 
demand as well as air; accordingly the horses 
were taken from the harrow, a flood of rain 
came, and it was impracticable to finish the 
These 
rides were sadly in the way. of our farming 
operations, but they were at length luckily 
put an end to. Experie nce, it seems, had 
heard from our visiters some hints about the 
roughness and vulgarity of our family wagon, 
she therefore made Sip get the ancient ricket- 
ty brick dust coach from the out house, where 
it had stood ever since lawyer Spinitout’s ven- 
due, when it was bought for the sake of the 
old iron, and they sallied forth aceordingly in 
this * more genteeler ekipage, ” as Seraphina 
said; but they had not journeyed many miles, 
broiled with heat and half choked with dust. 
looking afier “ romantical sitivations, suitable 
for potery and skitching,”’ as the young ladies 
said, when a sudden jolt broke down the hind 
seat, and let Experience and Seraphina into 
ithe box, where two old hens and a Muscovy 
duck were quietly sitting on their eggs, and 
which Sip in his hurry to throw on the lid had 
overlooked; the screams of the women and 
the cackling and fluttering of the fowls, alarm 
ed the horses, and,away they went—and the 
old coach, and Sip, and the Snipitoffs, and 


stir amongst us; it is true, the hours they kept) the poultry, and Experience, came flying home 


|grievously interrupted our business, and de- 


ranged the regu: irity of the family. ‘The morn- 
ing was commonly half gone, and my appetite 


with it, before they were ready for breakfas st. | 
“his of course caused a like postponement of} 
dinner, and so on to the end of the chapter— ey! 
| grew heavy, and lost theiranimation; the 


however, we put a good face upon the matter. 
Experience was determined to do every thing 
genteelly, and upon the whole succeeded won- 
' morning, 
the other arrangements equally 


im ong | 


judicious, she | 


ordered Sip to tidy himself, and wait upon| 
accordingly, after some time he made} 

V 
his appearance, his black face glistening with| 


table; 


| soap suds, and a bit of white garter round his 


after a fashion seldom witnessed in our neigh- 
bourhood. 
( Remainder in our next. 
onsite: 
Several! of Major Denham’s camels became drunk 
in passing the desert beyond Mourzuk. Their cyes 
ir gait was 


staggering, and every now and then they a like a 

| man ina state of intoxication. It arose from eating 
dates after drinking water—these probat ly passing 
into the s spi rituous fermentation in the st mach, 


-_—>-— 


Every day I live convinces me, more and more, of 


the folly and uselessness of forming any defined 
vishes for earthly happiness, either for myself or for 


others that are dear to me—nothing wil! do but re- 


| signing all to the disposal of Him, who not only 


was getting along reasonably well; I say with| hat, and taking a chair, sat kicking his heels| knows, but does what is best for us.—Jane Taylor. 
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FOR THE FRIEND. 
JOHN LEDYARD. 


This extraordinary man may be taken as 
the type of a character, which is found more 
frequently, perhaps, in North America than in 
any other part of the civilwed world; a cha- 
racter, in which the traits of the Tartar and the 
Arab are grafted upon the stock of European 
civilization, forming a singular combination of 
the patience, the resources, and the industry of 
the one, with the wandering habits, the fiery 
restlessness, and the improvidence, which cha- 
racterise the other. His name will not, like 
that of Daniel Boone, be viewed through the 
mist of ages as the pioneer of civilization; nor 
was he, like Meriwether Lewis, the successful 
explorer of untrodden wilds; but he is one of 
the most signal examples on record of ro- 
mantic enthusiasm, of an unextinouishable 
thirst for adventure and novelty, of courage 
and fortitude amidst sufferings, from which 
even an Indian would shrink; and all these 
wild qualities softened by kindliness of heart, 
and elevated and sobered by religious feeling, 
in a manner that strangely interests and fixes 
our attention. 

John Ledyard was born at Groton, in Con- 
necticut, in the year 1751. Having the mis- 
fortune to lose his father at an early age, his 
education devolved upon his mother, who was 
left a widow with several children, and in strait- 
ened circumstances. The restlessness of his 
nature was early developed. He applied to 
the study of the law, but soon becoming weary 
of its monotony, went, at the age of nineteen, 
to Dartmouth College, to qualify himself for a 
missionary among the Indians. After leading 
the life of a student for four months, he left the 
college secretly, and spent several months in 
rambling through the wilderness, the compa- 
nion oftentimes of the sons of the forest. He 
returned to college, and soon again becoming 
weary of a settled life, he felled a forest tree, 
and constructed from its trunk, with the aid of 
some fellow students, a canoe fifty feet long, 
and three feet wide. In this he voyaged the 
Connecticut river to Hartford, which he reach- 
ed after several narrow escapes from the ra- 
pids of the river; of the navigation of which 
he was totally ignorant. “ With a bear-skin 
for a covering, and his canoe well stocked 
with provisions, he yielded himself to the cur- 
rent, and floated leisurely down the stream, 
seldom using his paddle, and stopping only in 
the night for sleep. He told Mr. Jefferson, 
in Paris, fourteen years afterwards, that he 
took only two books with him. a Greek Tes- 
tament and Ovid, one of which he was deep- 
ly engaged in reading, when his canoe ap- 
proached Bellow’s Falls, where he was sud- 
denly aroused by the noise of the waters rush- 
ing among the rocks through the narrow pass- 
age. The danger was imminent, as no boat 
could go down that fall without being dashed 
in pieces. With difficulty he gained the shore 

in time to escape such a catastrophe, and 

through the kind assistance of the people in the 

neighbourhood, who were astonished by the 
novelty of such a voyage down the Connecticut, 
his canoe was drawn by oxen around the falls, 
and committed again to the water below.” 
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Ledyard’s next occupation was the study of} ris was his first patron in this project, and had 
divinity; with the view to obtain the station of} not the clouds which gathered round the setting 
parish minister. Repeated disappointments| orb of that great merchant prematurely burst. 
in this expectation, drove him from his theolo-| Ledyard would probably have been the means 
gical pursuits, and he embarked, as a common! of fixing in Philadelphia the seat of one of the 
sailor, ‘on board a vessel bound to Gibraltar.| most lucrative trades that the boldness of mo- 
It was the misfortune of Ledyard always to be| dern enterprise has opened. From Philadel- 
the victim of his enthusiasm and imagination.| phia he proceeded to Cadiz, and thence to 
At Gibraltar, he witnessed, for the first time,; Brest and L’ Orient, still bent upon prosecuting 
the splendour of a military establishment—* the| this adventure. Finding all his expectations 
pomp and circumstance of war.” The effect| blasted, he turned his thoughts into another 
upon his romantic spirit was irresistible. He|channel. He determined to circumambulate 
enlisted in the British service, and it was only| the globe, and, by travelling through Siberia. 
by the greatest efforts of his captain that the| and crossing at Behring’s Straits, to find his 
new recruit was released. He returned with| way thence to the Atlantic coast of America. 
the vessel to Hartford, pennyless and dependent, | Not obtaining permission from the empress of 
only to experience again the miseries of inac-} Russia to pass through her dominions, he ac 
tion, and be stung by them to some new enter-| cepted an invitation to embark at London, im 
prise. He had heard from his father that they| a vessel bound to Nootka Sound, which was to 
had wealthy relatives in England, and he re-| land him where he pleased on the westert 
solved to seek them out, and throw himself! coast of America, and thus to give him an 
upon their patronage. He accordingly work-| opportunity of effecting a part at least of his 
ed his passage as a sailor to Plymouth, where} plan. He accordingly embarked with no other 
he arrived without money or friends. Incom-| equipments than two dogs, an Indian pipe, and 
pany with an Irishman with whom chance and|a hatchet. Before the vessel was out of sight 
poverty had brought him acquainted, he begged} of land, she was countermanded by an order 
his way to London, and seeing the family name} from government, and disappointment was 
on a carriage, presented himself to the owner| again the fate of our adventurer. His invinei- 
as an American cousin. He met with a recep-| ble spirit met it with composure, and he soon 
tion that put his dreams to flight, and he never) resumed his original plan of travelling on foot 
renewed the attempt. Happily for his fame, to Kamschatka. He set off, and after pass- 
the last expedition of Captain Cook was then ing through Hamburg and Copenhagen t 
preparing, and he determined to join it. He) Stockholm, traversed the most unfrequented 
enlisted as a marine, and offered to accompany | parts of Finland round the head of the Gulf of 
that sagacious seaman, who, perceiving at once | Bothnia, in the depth of winter, and reached 
the rare qualities of the adventurer, took him) Petersburg early in the spring, after perform 
into his service, and made him a corporal of} ing a journey of fourteen hundred miles in se- 
marines. Ledyard performed the whole voy-| ven weeks. After waiting nearly three months 
age, and kept a private journal, which has been| at Petersburg for passports, he proceeded by 
lost. ‘T'wo years after his return, he published,! the usual route through Moscow and Kazan 
at Hartford, an account of the expedition, to Tobolsk. An extract from one of hus pri- 
which is remarkable for the force, vivacity, and| vate letters written about this time, affords a 
discrimination, with which it is written. Led-| more vivid and graphical sketch of his charac- 
yard was present with Captain Cook, when|ter than the most elaborate portrait. “ My 
that ill-fated navigator perished in a contest} health is perfectly good; but notwithstanding 
with the natives of Hawaii. He gives a par-|the vigour of my body, my mind keeps the 
ticular narrative of the event, and attributes it| start of me, and | anticipate my future fate 
to the injustice and arrogance with which the) with the most lively ardour. Pity it is, that u 
natives had been treated. Afier his return he| such a career one should be subjected, like 
remained for two years in the British navy, and| horse, to the beggarly impediments of s!cep 
then returned to Hartford. His mother kept! hunger.” 

a boarding house, and Ledyard presented him-| To be continued.) 





self as a stranger who was desirous of obtain-| 
ing lodgings. His disguise could not conceal! 
him from the penetration or the yearnings of} 
maternal love. His mother eyed him with 


it is a dangerous perversion of the end of Prov 

dence, to consume the time, power,and wealth he hi 
given us above other men, to gratify our sordid pas- 
sions, instead of playing the good stewards, to the 
strict scrutiny again and again, and finally apo-| #enour of our Great Benefactor, and the good of our 
: 5 fellow creatures, But itis an injustice t 


P ; since those 
logized for her rudeness to a stranger, by say-|, — ‘ ; 
. hs | lla } 1 : . 7 ¢ higher ranks of men are but the trustees of heaver 
ing that he was so much hke a lost son of her} ¢- the benefit of lesser mortals; who. as minors 
own, that she could not keep her eyes from] entitled to all their care and provision. For thougt 
him. This proof of earnest affection overcame | God has dignified some men above thetr brethren, st 
her wandering, though not prodigal son, and ees was Ce serve Giew porcowen Sat at they 
Ds might take pleasure to serve the public. Yor this 
he threw herself into her arms, with the ex- . 
clamation, that her lost son was before her. | necessity or any trouble to live, that they might have 


A few months of repose was all that Ledyard! more time and ability to care for others; and it 


cause. doubtless, it was that they were raised above 


. . ° . ’rovidence, they are bezzled and wasted.- 
tion, and conceived the plan of a mercantile | ?Tovidence, they are embezaled and _— 


‘ Penn’s Frutts of Solitude. 
voyage to the north west coast, and after a se-|" nine 
ries of mortifications, of encouraged, and then! All the real and reasonable enjoyments of life arc 
spirit of any other than our hero, was com- 


pelled to abandon the scheme. Robert Mor- cybordinate place.—Jane Taylor 


. . . } ‘ le r » bh 
could bear. He became impatient of inac-| certain, where that use Is not made of the bounties c: 


. . mitvaly eo ible t with an ordin teak 

blighted hopes, which would have quelled the e™Urely compatible, no only with an ordinary pre 
fession of religion, but with the highest spirituality ot 

mind; and are greatly sweetened by it, if kept in the.: 
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FRAGMENTS.—NO. 3. 


William Edmundson. 
and | were at a fair in Antrim; being late there, we 
proposed to lodge that might at Glenavy, six miles on} 
our way homeward. Before we got to Glenavy, || 
was under a great exercise of spirit, and the word of, 
the Lord came to me, that my shop was in danger to} 
be robbed that night. I told my brother of it. So we 
concluded to travel home, and went about a mile be- 
yond Glenavy ; but my spirit was still under a great 
exercise, the word of the Lord moving me to turn 
back towards Clough. Whereupon | was brought 
under a great exercise of spirit, betwixt these two mo- 
tions, to travel back, and my service unknown; and_| 
iny shop, on the other hand, in danger to be robbed ; 
which brought me into a great strait, for fear of a’ 
wrong spirit. 1 cried to the Lord in much tenderness 
of heart,and his word answered me, “that which drew 
me back should preserve my shop.” So we went back | 
to Glenavy, and lodged there. I slept little, because | 
of many doubts about the concern; on the other} 
hand, I durst not disobe y, for | knew the terms of 
God for disobedience. The next morning my bro-| 
ther went home, but I rode back to Antrim, and took 
lodgings at an inn. When I came into the house, | 
found Ann Gould in despair, and Julian Wartwood 
with her. When they knew who I was, for they had 
heard of me before, the poor disconsolate woman re- 

vived for joy, and got up, for she was in bed, over- 
whelmed with trouble of mind. I then saw my ser- 
vice of coming there was for her sake; so when we 
came to discourse of matters, | told them how I was 
ene there by the good hand of God, led as a horse 
by the bridle to the place where they were: they 
therefore greatly rejoiced, and praised God ; the ten- 
der woman was helped over her trouble, and she saw 
it was a trial of temptations she had lain under. 
When I came home, | inquired about my shop, whe- 
ther it had been in danger of robbing? The »y told me, 
the night I was under that exercise about it, the shop 
window was broken down, and fell with such vio- 
lence upon the counter, that it awakened our people, 
and the thieves were frightened and ran away. So 
| was confirmed, that it was the word of the Lord 
that said, that which drew me back should preserve | 
my shop, and I was greatly strengthened in the word | 
of life, to obey the Lord in what he required of me 
for I was much afraid lest at any time my understand- 
ing should be betrayed by a wrong spirit, not fearing 
the loss of goods, nor sufferings for truth, its testimo-| 
ny being more to me than all other things. 

Gilbert Latey was frequently engaged in solic iting | 


the aid of persons in power for the relief of his suffer- | 


ing friends, with whom his honesty and faithfulness 
to his profession had gained him considerable influ- 
wns Jin one of his visits to lord D’Aubigny, on 
behalf of C. Evans and S. Cheevers, imprisoned 
in the inquisition at Malta, he bid Gilbert follow 
him into the Queen’s chapel. On seeing the people 
upon their knees, and the candles lighted on the al- 
tar, he halted, and asked the lord, what he meant by 
bidding him come there, for, said he, “ thou knowest 
1 can bow to nothing.” Upon which he answered, 
“ Follow me, and nobody shall hurt you nor meddle 
with you.” Gilbert followed him to a room behind | 
the altar, where was another of the Queen’s priests 
When they entered, lord D’Aubigny said to him, 
“You never yet saw me in my priestly habit, but now 
you shall.” It seems probable this was done to see 
how the friend would act, and whilst he was making 
ready, Gilbert's zeal was kindled, and he stepped 
upon one of their private altars, and began to preach 
to them. Among other expressions, he said, * We 
have an altar off which you have no right to eat.” 
The priest asked, * W hat altar is this you speak of 7” 
“The altar I speak of,” said Gilbert, “is that on 
which the saints daily offer up their prayers to the 
living God.” The priest replied, * Friend, there is 
no greater state attainable than what you speak of ;” 
and so they parted for that time. When those wo- 
men arrived in England, after their liberation from 
that dreadful imprisonment, they visited Gilbert La- 
tey, and requested him to introduce them to their 
benefactor, who had obtained their release. On be- 
ing presented to lord D’Aubigny, he inquired if they 
were the women who were confined at Malta; to 
which they replied, they were ; and expressed their 


At this time, my brother) 


gratitude for his kindness, and their readiness, at any 
| time, to make any returns in their power; he replied, 
**Good women, for what service or kindness J have 
‘dene 3 you, all that I shall desire of you is, that when 
you pray to God, you will remember me in your 
| prayers. 
William Penn. The works of his ancient and es- 
teemed friend, John Banks, being ready for the press, 
he dictated the preface to an amanuensis, while 
he walked his chamber, supported by his staff. It 
was the last piece he published, and contains the fol- 
| lowing excellent advice. “Oh that none who make 
profession of the dispensation of the spirit may build 
beside the work of Jesus Christ in their own souls, 
jin reference to his prophetical, priestly, and kingly 
| office; in which regard, God, his Father, gave him, 
|as a tried stone, elect and precious, to build by and 
upon. Concerning which great and glorious truth, 
we most humbly beseech the Almighty, who is the 
God of the spirits of all flesh, the Father of lights 
| and spirits, to ground and establish all his visited and 
-|convinced ones, that they may grow a holy house 
jand building to the Lord. So shall purity, peace, 
and charity, abound in the house and sanctuary, that 
he hath pitched, and not man.” “ Now, reader, be- 
fore I take my leave of thee, let me advise thee to 
hold thy religion in the spirit, whether thou prayest, 
praisest, or ministerest to others; go forth in the abi- 
lity God giveth thee ; presume not to awake thy be- 
jtovep before his time; be not thy own in thy per- 

formances, but the Lord's, and thou shalt not hold 
the truth in unright COUSNESS, a8 too many do, but ac- 
cording to the oracle of God, that will never leave 
| nor forsake them that will take counsel at it; which 
| th at all God’s people may do, is, and hath long been 
| the earnest desire, and fervent supplication of theirs 
| and thy faithful friend in the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Abigail Abbott, of the province of Munster, was 
convinced about the year 1675, by William Bingley, 
| and ina few years after her convincement was called 
| to the ministry. She was an eloquent woman, of a 
| majestic presence, much admired, and followed. She 
| travelled, on truth’s account, both in Ireland and 
| England, had acceptable service in many places, and 
| several persons were convinced by her ministry. She 

was greatly applauded by many, and being not strong 
,| enough to bear praise, was transported into pride 
’| thereby, lost her gift and fellowship with Friends, 

|and, from the highest pitch of applause, fell into as 

low degree of contempt. It is certain, however, that 
| she became sensible of her fall, and suffered many bit- 
| ter agonies on that account, passing the latter years 
of her life in retirement, great sorrow, and mortifica- 
jtion. She wrote two papers, condemning her con- 
| duct,and containing pertinent cautions to others. In 
the latter were more'particularly specified her mis- 
| carriages, and she warned those in the ministry to 
watch against that Luciferian spirit, which would 
deck itself with the gifts, and not to value themselves 
upon any gift which God bestows on them, because 
that opens a wide door for temptation, and was, as she 
confesseth, the first inlet to all the miseries that be- 
| fel her. Here she grew impatient of contradiction, and 
deaf to advice ; and, at length, in contempt of the 
good order established among Friends, was married 
by a priest to a man notin unity with them. Let 
him that thinketh he standeth, whether preacher or 
hearer, take heed lest he fall. 

Thomas Ellwood, having accompanied his father 
to the petty sessions at Watlington, and the carriage 
being stopped by two men, who seized the horses by 
the head on their return after dark, his father, after 
some remonstrance with them without effect, called 
upon his son to disarm them. “I stood ready at his 
_| elbow,” says T. E., “waiting only for the word of 
*lcommand. For being naturally of a bold spirit, full 
then of youthful heat, and that heightened by the 
| sense I had, not only of the abuse, but insolent beha- 
| viour of these rude fellows, my blood began to boil, 
jand my fingers itched, as the saying is, to be dealing 

with them. Wherefore stepping boldly forward to 
lay hold of the staff of him that was nearest to me, 
I said, Sirrah, deliver your weapon. He thereupon 
raised his club, which was big enough to knock down 
an ox, intending no doubt to have knocked me down 
with it, had I not, in the twinkling of an eye, whipt 
out my rapier, and made a pass upon him. I could 
not have failed running him through, had he stood 
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his ground, but the sudden, unexpected sight of my 
bright blade glittering in the dark, so amazed and 
terrified the man, that, slipping aside, he avoided my 
thrust, and letting his staff sink, betook himself to 
his heels for safety, which his companion seeing, fled 
also.” “ At that time, and for a good while after, I 
had no regret for what I did, and designed to have 
done; but went on, in a sort of bravery, resolving to 
kill, if I could, any*man that should make the like 
attempt, or put any affront upon us; and for that 
reason seldom went afterwards upon those public 
services, without a loaded pistol in my pocket, But 
when it pleased the Lord, in his infinite goodness, to 
call me out of the spirit and ways of the world, and 
give me the knowledge of his saving truth, whereby 
the actions of my former life were set in order be- 
fore me, a sort of horror seized on me, when I consi- 
dered how near I had been to the staining my hands 
with human blood. And whenever afterwards | 
went that way, and indeed as often since as the mat- 
ter has come into my remembrance, my soul has 
blessed the Lord for my deliverance, and thanksgiv- 
ings and praises have arisen in my heart to him who 
preserved and withheld me from shedding man’s 
blood.” 
—»— 
FOR THE FRIEND. 

Innocent cheerfulness and practical good- 
ness beautifully illustrated; the simile of shak- 
ing off the dew is inimitable, and the move- 
ment of the old lady in release of the fly is not 
surpasse “dl by the happiest strokes of a certain 
writer, once in repute, but now justly repudi- 
ated for his licentiousness. 


“ The Royalists, though many of them without reli- 
gion, generally retained the form. Some, though by 
no means all, of the latter class of Puritans, had nei- 
ther form nor religion.”— 

“Ts not that a little harsh,"my love?” 
lady. 

** It may be so,” answered he. “ But, to be sure, 
the times were truly awful, In common times men 
sin against their principles, and then one hopes their 
principles may mend them. But some of these men 
rebelled upon principle,—shed royal blood for con- 
science sake. What, therefore, could mend them ?” 

“ You,” she replied, * if they could have heard 
your last’sermon on peace of conscience.”—How far 
the Vicar agreed with his lady, it is impossible to say, 
as he said nothing himself, but read on. 

“1 cannot help thinking,” said the old gentleman 
after a pause, “ that their scheme of religion, in some 
instances, spoiled their tempers. I do indeed hearti! ly 
commend their abstinence from vicious or dissipating 
amusements. But surely, cheerfulness is not a crime. 
That God, who is ‘ Our Father,’ must love to see his 
creatures happy. If, then, instead of perpetual fast- 
ing and ‘ will worship,’ they had gone abroad among 
the glories of nature,—if even they had refreshed 
their spirits by a commerce with science and art, I 
think, by the mercy of God, they would have become 
happier themselves, and therefore less jealous of the 
happiness of others. 
the dew of their own comforts on all around them.” 
Whilst he said this, his lady, as if to illustrate his ar- 
gument, was straining her eyes and muscles to re- 
lease a fly, which had audaciously leapt into the 
cream pot. She was so happy herself,she would not 
willingly suffer even a fly to be miserable. 

—f-—— 
Some men employ their health, an ugly trick, 
In making known how oft they have been sick, 
And giv® us, in recitals of disease, 
A doctor’s trouble, but without the fees ; 
Relate how many weeks they kept their bed, 
How an emetic or cathartic sped ; 
Nothing is slightly touched, much less forgot, 
Nose, ears, and eyes, seem present on the spot. 
Now the distemper, spite of draught or pill, 
Victorious seemed, and now the doctor's skill ; 
And now—alas, for unforeseen mishaps! 
They put on a damp night cap, and relapse; 
They thought they must have died, they were so bad; 
Their peevish hearers almost wish the »y had. 


Cowper. 


said the old 


They would have shaken off 
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The second paragraph complains that they| secure all they could get hold of, and at this 


FOR THE FRIEND. 
OHIO AND INDIANA EPISTLE. 

We were ple: sed to observe in the last num- 
ber of “ The Friend,” a notice of the fact that 
the followers of Elias Hicks had issued an 
epistle to Friends in Ohio and Indiana. It is 
to be hoped that the information will reach our 
brethren in those states in time to prevent their 
being imposed upon by this document; the 
writers of which have been so uncandid as to 
assume the name of the Society of Friends, 
and to style themselves a committee of Phila- 
delphia yearly meeting, to neither of which 
titles have they any just claim. 

The new regime seems to have made a great 
change in the views and dispositions of the se- 
ceding party. Previous to the separation they 
were troubled with continual apprehensions 


and alarm lest committees should assume/the members of those very yearly meetings,| in “ ‘The Friend,” 


are called “ unbelievers, &c.”’ 


Now, a fitter} moment they hold unjust possession of many 


occasion for proving that they were believers) of a ting houses within the yearly meet- 


in the Christian religion, if suc -h were the fact, 
could scarcely have offered. ‘The writers of 
the epistle must be aware that Indiana yearly 
meeting has issued a testimony against the doc- 
trines of Elias Hicks and his followers, as ex- 
hibited in his sermons, and in the Berean, two 
*“* standard works’? amongst the new sect— 
that this testimony has been adopted by the 
meeting for sufferings of Ohio yearly me eting, 
and widely cire ulated among Friends in the 
western states; and that one of the signers o 
the epistle is generally believed, and for good 
reasons, to be a principal writer for the pages 
of the Berean. Such being the facts, it would 
seem peculiarly proper, that in an address to 







ing Philadelphia, several of w hich they 
coke pb by means, that neither inno- 
cence nor non-resistance can justify or ex- 
cuse. Yet on page 7 of the epistle, they tell 
us—* We feel desirous that in all our conduct, 
a strict regard may be had to justice and equi- 
ty, and that on erery occasion where property 
or records may be dispute, Friends may 
manifest their willingness and care to maintain 
those principles inviolate, by such measures 
as truth may dictate.’ When we compare 
with this assertion, their conduct at Abington 
quarterly meeting, at Byberry, Radnor, Dar- 
by, Buckingham, Sole bury, Middletown, Bris- 
tol, Havertord, and several others noticed 
where they violently took, or 


powers not delegated to them, or meddle with| and on subjects relative to a controversy arising | unjustly kept possession of the property to the 
subjects which “ the body” had not extended} out of the alleged doctrines, the followers of| entire exclusion of Friends, we are astonished 


to their care. 


They were perpetually sounding | Elias Hicks should have corrected any errors| at the cool deliberation with which they make 


forth the most solemn warnings to their credu-| into which those meetings had fallen, respect-| these smooth and peaceable professions. Se- 


lous partisans, to beware of assumed prero- 
gative, and to watch narrowly every act which 
envy or prejudice could distort into an attempt 
at personal aggrandisement. Had a commit- 
tee of Philadelphia yearly meeting of Friends 
addressed an epistle to the members of another 
yearly meeting, and with the avowed object of 
promoting party views and measures, as is the 
ease with the one under consideration, the 
alarm would have been sounded far and wide, 


ing their unbelief. 
in the Testimony alluded te had been incor- 
rect, and they really believed in the doctrines 
which the sermons and the Berean controvert, | 
we cannot see how they could, either in justice | 
to themselves or to their mistaken brethren, 
have avoided a candid and honest avowal of 
their sincere belief in those fundamental doc- 
trines which they are charged with denying. | 








If the positions assumed|veral instances could be mentioned, on un- 


questionable authority, of their active mem- 

bers expressing the mselves in very unseemly 
and threatening terms, indicating a dispésition 
to resort to violence in keeping and taking pos- 
session of meeting rn and at Rahway, af- 

ter the close of a late monthly meeting of 
Friends, the Hicksites remained behind to or- 


ganise a meeting for themselves; and so reso- 


But the epistle is totally silent on the subject—| lutely were they bent on having possession of 


and many a fearful tale put into circulation “ they do not even allude to it; and it is, therefore, | F riends’ books and papers, that as the clerk was 
direful consequences which might be expected! 





H 
; 


usurpation. 
now, and having set up an “ association” (as| 
they term it) of their own, all these deeds of 
“‘ oppression, and tyranny, and domineering,” 


But the tune is quite changed) tained in the Testimony. 


pertectly fair to conclude that they cannot, pend) leaving the house, with the bag under his arm 
to flow from such an unprecedented and daring | dare not, deny the truth of the statements con- 


Silence bespeaks 
consent; and they stand convicted of holding 
those unsound notions by their own tacit 


| confession. 
pass off very well; and however unlawful they| 


In the third paragraph, they make a pa- 


may be for Friends, it seems are perfectly in-| rade of their christian demeanour, in not re- 


nocent and proper when performed by them-| turning “ railing for railing 


selves. 


We have been fully satisfied, ever since the} own praise, they should be certain that they 
period of their secession from the Society of) 
Friends, that maugre all their professions of|a railing accusation against 
respect for the discipline, and their determina-| truth should be told. 


tion to support it, they were resolved to ob- 
serve its salutary regulations so far only as 
they could be made to promote their own 
schemes; yet we should have supposed that a 
regard to appearances would have deterred 


them from an act so unprecedented as that of 


a committee assuming the power of addressing 
members of other independent yearly meetings; 
such a proceeding is not only “ unknown to 
the Society of Friends, and unauthorised by 
its discipline,”’ but is, in the present instance, 
highly indecorous and unchristian. 

The design of the epistle is obvious upon 
the very face of it; every page breathes the spi- 
rit of discord and division. In the first para- 
graph, they acknowledge that they have re- 
ceived information “ of the prevalence of a 
spirit of strife, contention, and discord, in their 
borders,” and yet with a stedfastness of pur- 
pose worthy of a better cause, they have 
thrown this epistle among them, fraught with 
those very materials from which their trials 
have originated, as if determined to add to 
the flame of discord rather than extinguish it. 


,’ “rendering good 
But before they sound their 


&c.”’ 


for evil, 
merit it. We are far from desiring to bring 
any man; but the 
We appeal to the pa- 
ges of “'The Friend,” to show how far the 
followers of Elias Hicks have observed their 
own maxims. The facts are directly against 
them—to call respectable and worthy men, 
“bloodhounds of persecution,” &c. &c.—to 
expel them from their meeting houses, and 
oblige them to meet in the public roads, is cer- 
tainly not complying, with the rules which 
themselves have laid down. We refer our 
readers to the columns of “ The Friend” for 
statements of these incontrovertible facts, and 
leave every one to draw his own inferences. 
Professions, however plausible or specious, 
will do little for us, if our practice does not 
correspond. ‘The followers of Elias Hicks 
may talk of the “non-resisting spirit of the 
Lamb,” and of its having “no weapons of 
offence or defence;’’ and those who are unac- 
quainted with their proceedings, may give 
them credit for their paper moderation; but it 
must be acknowledged, that their conduct 
has fully evinced that they have little confi- 
dence in the protection offered by such a 
“shield.” ‘Their policy has been to seize and 


which contained them, they seized it and con- 
tinued dragging it and the Friend who held it, 
until he got some distance from the house; at 
length they forced it from him, and bore it in 
triumph into their meeting. If these are 
*“ such measures”’ as their notions of “ truth 
dictate,”’ it is not difficult to reconcile their 
conduct with their “ desires,”’ but it would be 
more honourable to speak in language which 
had less appearance of being intended to de- 
ceive. 

The epistle fully admits that the followers of 
Elias Hicks have separated from the Society 
of Friends, and the awkward attempts to con- 
ceal or disguise the fact, only serve to make 
its truth more obvious. It acknowledges, too, 
divers serious infractions of the discipline. 
** Individuals, say they, were constrained to 
apply to neighbouring monthly meetings, and 
were received and acknowledged as their 
members without certificates. Several month- 
ly meetings from the same motives were in- 
duced to make application to such other 
quarterly meetings as were willing to receive 
them as branches thereof.”” The epistle ad- 
mits that “ the discipline makes no provision” 
for these irregular acts; and any person who 
is at all acquainted with the organization of 
our religious society, must at once perceive 
that they amount to a complete breaking up 
of all order and church government, and 
total disruption of the outward bond which 
unites members to the body. Such measures 
make individuals insubordinate to, and inde- 
pendent of, those mee tings where they proper- 
ly belong, and to which they are accountable; 
and make every man the sole arbiter of his 
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own actions. This licentious liberty is fully 
recognised by the epistle in closing the para- 
graph where these acts are noticed, for they 
say,—* In these instances the feelings of cliris- 
tian sympathy and tenderness toward the af- 
flicted, were found to be the best rule of ac- 
tion.” «If every man’s * feelings of sympathy 
and tenderness’? are to be adopted as the 
‘‘best rule of action,’’ in cases where the es- 
tablished rules have been openly violated, all 
attempts at the maintenance of good order in 
civil or religious society are alike useless, and 
anarchy and confusion must be the unavoid-! 
able result. 

The epistle represents that “ the great body| 
of Friends in five of the quarterly meetings,” 
and * several monthly meetings,” were united] 
in appointing representatives to the yearly) 
meeting of the new Society, held in the 10th) 
month, 1827, which * meeting,” say they,| 
‘was large.” The reader may judge how 
great the “body of I’riends’’ approving the 
separation was, from the fact that this yearly | 
meeting consisted of Jess than half the num-! 
ber that usually attend the yearly meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia; and most of those 
who did attend, were persons unaccustomed | 
to take a part in the management of the affairs} 


of the Society, and many of them had been regu-| 
larly disowned from the Society of Friends. 
The framers of the epistle proceed to te Ny 
us that the “part of the Society who stand} 
opposed to them, have generally withdrawn 
and set up meetings for themselves, &c.” 
This assertion is at variance with their own! 
acknowledgment on page 4,—that, “ there 
appeared no way to regain the harmony and| 
tranquillity of the body,” that is to say, ther 
was no way to carry “ their own measures, but 
by withdrawing themselves.” Now, if the fol- 
lowers of Elias Hicks were obliged to with-| 
draw themselves, it follows that the Secie ly of 
Friends remained, and “ the setting up of meet-| 
ings’ must be construed to mean no more, | 
than that Friends being expelled by the vio-| 
lence of the separatists from their own meet- 
ing houses, have maintained the meetings of 
the Society in such convenient places, as could | 
be procured for the purpose. 


( To be continued. » 
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The following extract from a French work | 


Mons. Charles Dupin, member of the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, and one of the professors of the 
Royal Conservatoire des Arts, exhibited in an address 
with which he opened a course of lectures, in 1826, 
on mechanics and geometry, a map of France, in 
which the different parts of that country are distin- 
guished from each other by gradations of light and 
shade, proportionate to the degree of attention paid 
in these respective districts to the education of the 
people, and accompanied that exhibition with a state- 
ment of facts and observations as curious as they are 
important, 

So great, it appears, is the difference between some 
parts of France and others with regard to the state of 
education, that while, in some departments, the tenth 
part of the population frequent the primary schools, 
in others, searcely the 230th part receive education 
in these establishments, Nor are the neglected pro- 
vinees those in which nature is the least bountiful, 
or the climate unpropitious to intellectual improve- 
ment, but one of the most deficient is the department 
of Tourraine, sometimes called the garden of France. 

Mons. Dupin divides France by a line, drawn from 
Geneva to St. Malo, into northern and southern 
France, of which the former contains 32 depart- 
ments, with 13 millions of inhabitants, the latter 54 
departments, with 18 millions of souls—and then 


jinakes it evident that almost all the symptoms and 


beneficial results of the progress of civilization are 
imanifested in these two divisions in striking accord- 
ance with the number and internal condition of the 
primary schools. 

The 13 millions of the north send 740,846 children 
to these schools; the 18 millions of the south only 
375,931; therefore the former 56,988 for each mil- 
lion. the latter only 20,885, consequently not much 
more than one-third of the former proportion 

Now observe the result: 

The 32 departments of the north pay an annual 
land tax _of nearly 128 millions of francs; the 54 
departments of the south 125 1-2 millions, though the 
quantity of land is nearly twice as great; the 32 
departments of the north pay in taxes on trades and 
menufactures 15 1-3.nillions of frances, the 54 depart- 
ments of the south 9 2-3 millions: therefore each mil- 
lion of inhabitants of the north contribute annually 
to the treasury of the state, as a tax upon their in- 
dustry, the sum of 1,175,000 franes, while the same 
number in the south pay only 435,000 francs—a pro- 
portionalmost precisely corresponding with that of the 
respective number of children attending the schools, 

Mons. Dupin has examined the list of patents 
granted for new inventions from the Ist of July, 1791, 
to the same day in 1825, and found that the inhabit- 
ants of the 32 departments of enlightened France had 
taken out 1689 patents, those of the 54 departments 
of the south, 413. He examined the records of the 
public colleges of Paris and the lists of those who 
were distinguished by honours and prizes, and after 


|exempting all the natives of Paris, it still appeared 


that 107 natives of the north, and only 36 of the south, 
had received those distinctions,—a fact which is ren- 
dered still more striking and curious by the circum- 
stance, that ef those 143 tokens of superior merit, 
37 are of a higher kind than the rest, and that of 


A MEMORIAL OF MARY DYER, 


| One of the early worthies and martyrs in the Society of 
Friends. 


} BY BERNARD BARTON, 


| We too have had our martyrs. Such wert thou, 
| Iilustrious woman! though the starry crown 

| Of martyrdom has sate on many a brow, 

| In the world’s eye, of far more wide renown. 
















Yet the same spirit grac’d thy fameless end, 
Which shone in Latimer, and his compeers ; 
Upon whose hallow’d memories still attend 


Manhood’s warm reverence, childhood’s guileless 
tears. 


Well did they win them: may they keep them long! 
Their names require not praise obscure as mine; 

Nor does my muse their cherish’d memories wrong, 
By this imperfect aim to honour thine. 


Heroic martyr of a sect despis'd! 
Thy name and memory to my heart are dear! 
Thy tearless zeal, in artless childhood priz’d, 
The lapse of years has taught me to revere. 


Thy Christian worth demands no poet’s lay, 
Historian’s pen, nor sculptor’s boasted art: 
What could the brightest tribute these can pay 

To thy immortal spirit, now impart? 


Yet seems it like @ sacred debt to give 
The brief memorial thou mayst well supply ; 
Whose life display’d how Christians ought to live ; 
Whose death—how Christian martyrs calmly die 
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Some time ago we intimated our intention 
to provide paper, of a texture better calcu- 
lated to bear friction, than that we had used; un- 
expectedly, we soon after met with a lot, of a 
quality that suited our purpose, and the two 
or three Jast numbers of the Friend have. 
accordingly, been printed on this new paper. 
We therefore hope that our subscribers will 
have no further reason tocomplain on that head. 





On page 158 of our last, first column, in the 
first extract from Penn, an error of transcrip- 
tion occurred; after “ lying,’ add “and lying.” 





The subject of “ The Elders of Philadelphia 
and E. Hicks,’ has again been intermitted, 
|from causes not within our control; it is expect- 


recently published in Paris. displays, in so strik- these, 33 have been earned by the sons of the north,|}ed to be resumed next week. 


ing 2 point of view, the advantages of national | 
education, that I have thought the perusal of it] 
might prove interesting to some readers of the| 
Friend. We live ina country, where, happily, | 
these advantages are highly estimated; and in| 


and 4 only by those of the south. 

Mons. D. also searched the registers of one of the 
most renowned establishments in France, the Poly- 
technic Schools, for 13 successive years, and found 
that of 1933 pupils, who had been received during 
that period, 1233 belonged to the 32 departments of 





It would have been to us a pleasure also to 
have given the continuation of the well written 
and interesting article on the Waldenses; we 


e 1 > sae the rin, ar ly 700 te » 54 depa 1ents of the | shal ok fi ae . xt. 
many parts of which there are abundant faeili- |“ ® h, and only 700 to the 54 departments of the |shall look for it in time for our next 


ties: for their attainment. 


lesa, | 


It must, neverthe-| 


}south. 


The Academy of Sciences at Paris consists of 65 


“ torclas hie 1: ‘ >of P Tre > . * 
re conceded, that, in many of the remote | members; of these, the 32 northern departments have 
districts of our extensive Union, the facilities | furnished 48, the 54 southern, only 17. 





The pleasantry of the “Scraps from my 
Port Folio”’ is so much to our own liking, that 


at Ge 


of education are possessed but in a partial de- | 
gree, and materially interfered with by circum-| 
stances inseparable from the condition of new- 
ly settled countries. Encouragement, how- 
ever, may be derived from the view here pre- 
sented of arts and manufactures extending. and 
agriculture itself flourishing, in a near ratio to 
the degree of attention paid to the education 
of the people. 


The learned and philanthropic professor has ex-|we cannot doubt their being a welcome treat 


pressed his decided opinion, that this striking supe-]|tg our readers generally. Weshould be pleased 
riority of the north of France over the south is, if not 7 


| exclusively, yet principally the result of a higher de- that our valued correspondent would turn ove: 


gree of attention to primary education, by which the |the leaves again, and favour us with a few more 
former is distinguished, and his inquiries have ex- extracts. 

cited so much interest, not only in France, but also 
in other parts of the continent, that he has publicly | c=esees--seeereeeemee ernest 
been called upon to pursue them still farther, and es- PRINTED BY ADAM WALDIE & CO 
pecially to extend them to the moral state of the in- r 
habitants of the different provinces. 
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